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The  Methodist  Book  Concern 
Publishers 


Fr«>ni  Abraham  Lincoln  the  ChrisMan.  by  W.  J.  Johnson. 


LINCOLN’S  MOTHER’S  BIBLE 

Inside  cover  and  title-page  of  the  Lincoln  family  Bible,  from  which  his  mother  read  to  him.  It  bears  the  date  of  1799.. 
Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  his  name  in  it  when  about  ten  years  old,  shortly  after  his  mother’s  death.  It  undoubtedly  was  carried 
by  the  Lincolns  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana,  and  thence  to  Illinois.  Mr.  Lincoln  used  it  while  in  the  White  House.  It 
is  now  in  the  Oldroyd  Lincoln  Memorial  Collection,  in  the  house  in  which  Lincoln  died,  516  Tenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.C.  Reproduced  from  a photo  by  the  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Captain  O.  H.  Oldroyd. 


Religion  and  the  Great  Commoner 

Did  religion  do  anything  for  Abraham  Lincoln? 

Not  much — he  did  not  even  belong  to  a church,  some 
will  respond. 

But  was  he  uureligious  on  this  account? 

Was  Lincoln  an  educated  man? 

No  one  ever  heard  his  speeches  without  being  im- 
pressed that  he  was  a thinker  of  unusual  ability  and 
that  his  facility  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  was 
remarkable.  Yet  beyond  a short  year  in  a log  school- 
house  he  had  no  instruction  save  that  which  he  gave 
himself.  Nevertheless  Lincoln  was  an  educated  man. 

By  the  same  token  religion  did  a great  deal  for  him, 
though  he  never  belonged  to  a church. 

But  a part  of  his  record  is  against  Christianity  and 
churches,  it  will  be  objected.  At  au  early  period  of  his 
life  he  unquestionably  did  array  himself  against  con- 
ventional religion.  If  all  public  men  were  held  to  account 
for  the  follies  of  their  youth  most  of  them  would  suffer 
in  their  reputation.  Lincoln  did  utter  witticisms  agaiust 


Christians  and  poked  fun  at  ministers.  The  itinerant 
preachers  who  came  his  way  were  not  very  learned  and 
they  could  not  answer  his  questions.  When  he  moved 
into  Illinois  he  fell  in  with,  people  who  read  Volney's 
Ruins  and  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason.  His  alert  mind  was 
eager  for  intelligence,  and  he  took  in  some  falsehood 
while  he  was  searching  for  truth.  Perhaps  he  wrote  a 
kind  of  essay  against  the  Christian  religion,  though  this 
has  been  denied,  but  if  so,  it  was  thrown  into  the  tire 
before  it  could  damage  his  public  career.  As  he  matured 
he  forsook  the  callow  infidelity  of  his  youth.  Respon- 
sibility threw  him  back  upon  primary  truths.  Among 
other  agencies  which  contributed  to  this  were  the  books 
which  he  read,  chief  among  them  being  the  Bible  and 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Everybody  has  noticed  the  quota- 
tions or  paraphrases  of  Scripture  with  which  his  public 
speeches  were  illuminated.  The  Bible  steadied  him  to 
the  end.  About  a year  before  his  death  he  said  to 
Joshua  Speed:  “I  am  profitably  engaged  reading  the 

Bible.  Take  all  of  this  book  upon  reason  that  •you  can, 
and  the  balance  on  faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a 
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better  man.”  As  lie  grew  older  lie  became  more  deeply 
religious.  When  be  fell  b}7  the  hand  of  an  assassin  lie 
bad  reached  the  highest  point  of  his  spiritual  evolution. 

It  is  gradually  being  recognized  that  Lincoln  was  a 
profoundly  religious  man,  though  with  him  religion  “was 
a kind  of  poetry  in  his  nature,  and  he  was  never  a tech- 
nical Christian,”  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  wife. 
He  was  an  elemental  mau,  with  a strain  of  superstition 
in  his  nature  which  was  latterly  refined  into  a genuine 
trust  in  God.  It  was  his  conviction  that  the  facts  of  life 
were  much  more  easily  explained  on  the  theory  that  the 
universe  has  a Supreme  ruler  than  by  denying  it.  On 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  he  had  grave  ques- 
tion. He  doubted  the  tenet  of  eternal  punishment;  he 
repudiated  the  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  man ; 
he  had  metaphysical  difficulties  about  the  Trinity;  but 
most  Christians  agree  that  perfect  orthodoxy  in  these 
matters  is  not  the  highest  test  of  religious  fidelity,  but 
rather  a pure  heart  and  a worthy  life  according  to  the 
ideals  of  the  gospel. 

- Lincoln’s  belief  in  divine  Providence  was  one  of  his 
firmest  convictions.  It  began  on  the  low  level  of  fatal- 
ism, but  it  developed  into  an  intelligent  trust  in  the  lov- 
ing heavenly  Father.  The  material  point  is  that  Lincoln 
grew  upAvard  instead  of  downward  in  his  religious  life. 
His  recourse  to  prayer,  of  which  he  spoke  in  very  modest 
terms  but  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  the  dependence  upon 
divine  Providence  which  he  professed  in  his  Springfield 
speech  as  he  Avas  leaving  his  home,  and  reiterated  on 
many  occasions,  the  high  confidence  in  the  triumph  of 
righteousness  expressed  in  his  second  inaugural  address, 
his  amazing  charity  for  frail  humanity,  his  tenderness, 
long-suffering  patience,  gentleness  and  Christlike  service 
for  humanity,  all  proclaim  in  unmistakable  terms  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  only  a profoundly  spiritual 
man,  but  essentially  a Christian.  “Lincoln  impressed 
me,”  said  John  H.  Littlefield,  “as  a man  Avho  had  ar- 
rived at  a point  in  Christianity  Avithout  going  to  church 
that  others  struggle  to  attain,  but  do  not  reach,  by 
going.” 

Of  course  Lincoln  did  go  to  church  in  (lie  later  years 
of  his  life  with  a commendable  degree  of  regularity.  But 
this  custom  grew  Avith  him  as  his  responsibilities  in- 
creased. It  is  more  a reflection  upon  the  churches  of  his 
time  than  upon  himself  that  he  should  have  withheld 
himself  from  communion  Avith  any  body  of  Christians, 
for  he  said:  “When  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its 
. altar,  as  its  sole  qualification  for  membership,  the 
Saviour’s  condensed  statement  of  the  substance  of  both 
Law  and  Gospel,  ‘Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  Avith  all  thy 
mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,’  that  church  will 
I join  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  soul.” 

Complicated  theological  formulas  annoyed  him,  but 
the  essence  of  the  gospel  charmed  him.  Protestant 
churches  are  coming  to  see  that  the  simple  statement 
which  Lincoln  admired  is  a sufficient  test  for  candidates 
seeking  church  fellowship  and  that  those  Christians  who 
undertake  to  embody  in  their  lives  this  dual  precept  of 
our  Lord  have  marked  out  as  comprehensive  a program 
for  themselves  as  can  be  put  into  operation. 


A Brave  Finale 

Millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  watched  with  pathetic 
interest  the  heroic  struggle  which  Congressman  Robert 
G.  Bremner  waged  with  a fell  disease  which  finally  de- 
prived him  of  his  life,  despite  the  opposition  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  highest  skill.  A scientific  interest 
attached  to  his  case  because  it  Avas  regarded  as  a crucial 
test  of  the  value  of  radium  as  an  agent  of  destruction  to 
cancerous  growths.  The  whole  country  was  eagerly 
Watching  the  result  of  this  attempt  to  conquer  one  of 


the  most  dreadful  maladies  that  vex  our  physical  life 
and  that  has  thus  far  defied  the  ability  of  scientists  to 
vanquish  it.  But  a deep  concern  Avas  also  felt  for  the 
man  who  bore  himself  so  valiantly  under  the  weight  of 
his  appalling  calamity.  In  a statement  given  to  the  press 
early  last  month  the  stout-hearted  sufferer  said: 

“ The  question  is  not  whether  I am  going  to  get  well, 
hut  rather  if  I am  going  to  live  up  to  ideals  for  dying 
gamely,  which  are  just  as  helpful  to  the  race  as  living 
bravely.” 

That  is  more  than  a fine  utterance — it  is  remarkable 
for  its  nobility.  It  is  calculated  to  bring  vigor  to  the 
thought  of  millions  of  jieqple  Avho  are  being  seduced  by 
the  idea  that  escape  from  suffering  is  the  highest  end  of 
life.  Here  is  a man  who  Avas  resolved  that  if  pain  could 
not  be  eliminated  and  death  could  not  be  fought  off,  he 
Avoulcl  bear  himself  Avith  honor  and  accept  no  defeat  of 
his  spirit,  though  his  body  might  be  forced  to  succumb. 
“Our  people  die  well,”  said  John  Wesley,  and  in  this 
age  of  undue  emphasis  upon  mere  living  the  ability  to 
end  life  courageously  and  trustingly  is  of  high  worth. 
A man  lias  but  one  chance  to  die,  and  happy  is  he  who 
does  it  Avell. 

A Jubilee  Worth  While 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  statements  we  have  seen 
in  print  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  paper  last  week 
in  a brief  article  written  by  Secretary  I.  Garland  Penn, 
of  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  in  which  he  said  that 
Avith  nine  colored  Conferences  yet  to  be  heard  from 
flOO,00O,  of  which  $40,000  is  cash,  had  been  subscribed 
by  the  colored  people  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
toward  the  Jubilee  Fund  ordered  by  the  last  General 
Conference,  for  the  purpose  of  adequately  equipping  and 
endowing  schools  for  the  black  people  in  the  South,  under 
I he  direction  of  our  Church.  This  response  from  the 
colored  people  of  our  denomination  indicates  two  note- 
Avorthy  things:  their  growing  financial  strength  and  their 
increasing  interest  in  education.  It  is  asserted  that  if 
I he  whole  Church  had  thus  far  contributed  to  this  fund 
in  proportion  to  the  colored  people  the  entire  half  million 
dollars  desired  would  be  already  secured.  The  goal  will 
doubtless  be  reached  before  the  end  of  the  quadrennium, 
but  there  is  need  that  the  Church  should  more  amply 
realize  its  opportunity. 

The  problem  before  the  Church  and  the  nation  is  more 
portentous  than  many  persons  perceive.  There  are  nine 
millions  of  Negroes  in  this  country.  They  therefore 
constitute  about  one  eleventh  of  the  entire  population. 
Many  of  them  are  in  dense  poverty  and  deep  ignorance, 
unprepared  for  our  neiv  American  social  and  economic 
life.  Their  temperamental  characteristics,  if  permitted 
to  run  loose,  develop  most  serious  evils,  but  if  wisely 
guided  and  controlled  by  spiritual  ideals,  make  contri- 
butions of  large  value  to  the  strength  of  the  nation. 

The  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  of  our  Church  has  spent 
more  than  eight  millions  of  dollars  on  Negro  education 
and  has  had  in  its  twenty-one  schools  established  in 
former  slave  States  in  the  South  the  training  of  300,000 
pupils.  It  is  therefore  deserving  of  the  loyal  support  not 
only  of  members  of  our  Church,  but  of  persons  outside 
the  denomination  who  are  patriotic  and  philanthropic. 
The  proximity  of  Lincoln’s  birthday  makes  next  Sunday 
a peculiarly  fitting  time  to  present  this  cause  in  our  con- 
gregations and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  ministers  will 
quite  generally  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
presented. 

Mere  justice  to  the  people  of  the  South  demands  that 
we  acknowledge  the  efforts  Aidffch  they  have  put  forth  to 
provide  Negroes  in  their  section  with  the  rudiments  of 
an  education.*  It  is  also  being  realized  that  something 
more  than  an  elementary  training  is  necessary  for  the 
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INTERIOR  OLD  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


The  historic  building  on  the  right  (now  spireless)  stands  at 
the  intersection  of  H and  13th  Streets  with  New  York  Avenue. 
It  is  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  three 
squares  distant  from  the  White  House.  Conspicuous  among 
the  modern  pews  is  one  old-fashioned  bench  bearing  a silver 
plate  marked  “Abraham  Lincoln,  1861-1865.”  Other  Presidents 
who  worshiped  with  this  society  are  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jackson, 
Polk,  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Johnson  and  Harrison.  The  view  above 
is  the  interior  of  the  church  in  Springfield  (then  the  First  Pres- 
byterian), which  Mr.  Lincoln  attended  during  his  residence  in 
Illinois.  The  Lincoln  pew  (No.  20)  is  marked  with  a cross  (+). 
The  church  is  now  occupied  by  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Society. 
The  books  show  that  the  rental  was  regularly  paid,  and  there  is 
testimony  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  though  not  a communicant,  was  a 
devout  worshiper. 


NEW  YORK  AVENUE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C„ 
AS  IT  WAS  IN  WAR  TIME 


WHERE  LINCOLN  USED  TO  GO  TO  CHURCH 


Negro  if  his  race  is  to  be  supplied  with  proper  leadership. 
The  South  has  uot  found  it  possible  fully  to  meet  this 
requirement  by  State  institutions.  The  work  of  the 
Church  in  supplementing  what  has  been  done  is  very 
essential.  Colleges,  and  normal,  industrial  and  profes- 
sional schools  are  needed  in  greater  number  than  exist. 
Those  already  established  by  our  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society 
are  achieving  remarkable  results  in  producing  educated 
men  and  women,  who  will  be  strong  enough  to  lead  their 
race  out  of  conditions  which,  if  left  untouched,  are  sure 
to  produce  much  trouble. 

The  mission  of  the  Church  to  these  black  people  is  not 
merely  to  train  their  intellects  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  practical  work  of  the  world,  but  also  to  instill  in 
them  high  religious  principles.  This  work  our  own 
schools  are  most  admirably  doing.  The  prejudice  against 
them  which  formerly  existed  among  the  white  people  of 
the  South  is  steadily  decreasing.  Not  only  are  the 
schools  commended,  but  they  are  receiving  contributions 
from  white  people  living  in  their  vicinity,  and  much  con- 
fidence in  the  character  and  work  of  presidents  and 
teachers  in  the  Negro  schools  is  manifest. 

This  and  many  other  favorable  signs  were  discovered 
by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Bishops 
and  the  University  Senate  to  visit  the  schools  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  and  report  upon  their  condition 
and  needs.  One  of  the  commissioners,  Dr.  SAmuel 
Plantz,  President  of  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis., 
says  concerning  our  educational  institutions  in  the 


South:  “One  cannot  visit  them  without  appreciating 
their  worth,  and  wishing  that  he  had  money  to  put  them 
in  proper  condition  to  do  in  the  best  manner  the  work 
they  are  attempting.  If  men  of  means  could  see  them, 
as  our  commission  did,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars would  be  forthcoming  for  their  support.” 


Which  Church  ? 

In  a speech  made  at  a dinner  given  to  the  American 
deputation  to  the  Free  Churches  of  England  to  consider 
a World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Dr.  Newman 
Smyth  informed  his  auditors  that  just  before  leaving  the 
United  States  a lesson  was  given  by  a Syrian  child  in 
one  of  the  missions,  which  the  American  churches  were 
ready  to  take  to  heart.  The  child  was  sent  to  Boston, 
where  she  was  asked  to  what  Church  she  belonged.  Her 
teachers  in  the  mission  field  had  omitted  to  give  her 
sectarian  instruction  and  she  could  only  answer:  “I  be- 
long to  the  Christian  Church.”  She  was  so  much  per- 
plexed by  the  questions  put  to  her  that  she  wrote  to  her 
teachers  in  the  mission  field,  asking  them  to  please  tell 
her  to  what  Church  she  belonged.  Said  Dr.  Smyth : “I 
could  not  help  thinking  as  I heard  that  story  of  the  beau- 
tiful scene  in  the  gospel  narrative  when  a little  child 
was  set  in  the  midst  of  them.” 

When  we  recall  what  tremendous  issues  were  staked 
on  the  illustration  of  the  child  employed  by  our  Lord, 
we  wonder  with  deep  amazement  that  the  Church  in  any 
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of  its  branches  will  consent  to  quibble  over  points  of 
ecclesiastical  order,  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  neces- 
sity for  union  which  appears  whenever  Christian  forces 
assail  any  strong  position  of  the  enemy.  What  a sacri- 
fice of  time,  energy,  money  and  godly  example  is  in- 
volved in  the  petty  jealousies  and  narrow  competitions 
of  which  the  denominations  are  guilty.  The  spirit  of 
the  little  child  trustingly  following  the  commands  of  the 
Father,  the  only  thing  essential  for  religious  loyalty, 
will  lead  us  after  a while  into  the  one  position  from 
which  victory  can  be  obtained  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 


Let  Us  Understand 

In  his  Journal  John  Wesley  describes  attending  a 
service  at  the  English  Church  in  Aberdeen,  and  being 
made  uncomfortable  by  the  imperfect  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  officiating  clergyman.  “Listening  with 
all  attention,”  he  records,  “I  understood  but  one  single 
word,  ‘Balak’  in  the  First  Lesson,  and  one  more,  ‘begat,’ 
was  all  I could  possibly  distinguish  in  the  Second.  Why 
is  such  a burlesque  upon  public  worship  offered?” 

One  does  not  need  to  go  into  an  English  Church  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  suffer  a disquietude  of  mind  similar 
to  that  which  vexed  Mr.  Wesley,  nor  does  one  need  to  look 
for  such  an  example  of  inefficiency  in  a liturgical  church. 
A very  considerable  number  of  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions read  the  Scriptures  too  rapidly,  in  too  low  a tone 
of  voice  and  with  too  little  regard  for  the  sense  of  what 
they  are  repeating.  A charm  in  the  public  services  of 
the  Christian  Scientists,  whi'ch  may  account  in  part  for 
their  attractiveness,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  selections 
of  Scripture  are  sonorously  and  solidly  delivered  to  the 
people. 

Nobody  has  a monopoly  on  simple,  straightforward, 
open-mouthed,  easily  understood  reading  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  men  should  attempt  to  pronounce 
the  words  of  the  Scriptures  after  the  showy  fashion  of  a 
professional  elocutionist,  but  a good,  clear,  round-toned, 
level-voiced  utterance  of  the  finest  English  style  ever 
produced  can  be  acquired  by  any  man  who  will  indus- 
triously seek  it. 


Help  the  Preacher 

He  cannot  do  it  all.  He  will  welcome  your  assistance. 
When  you  are  pleased  with  the  Church  paper,  take  it  to 
your  neighbor  and  show  him  its  excellences,  and  tell  him 
what  a blessing  he  would  bring  to  his  family  by  subscrib- 
ing for  it.  Persuade  him  to  enroll  at  once  among  the 
thousands  who  for  the  first  time  are  becoming  readers  of 
The  Christian  Advocate.  Then  take  his  name,  address 
and  money  to  your  pastor,  who  will  be  delighted  to  re- 
ceive them.  Our  readers  could  double  the  four  thousand 
new  subscribers  the  ministers  have  already  secured,  if 
they  would  pursue  this  plan.  The  people  at  large  do  not 
know  how  fine  a paper  the  publishers  are  issuing.  It  is 
missionary  work  to  show  them. 


The  Social  God 

“When  I speak  of  God  it  is  not  the  absolute  of  which 
I am  speaking,  but  the  God  whom  man  may  adore  and 
love,  not  merely  the  conclusion  of  a logical  process,”  said 
Arthur  J.  Balfour  in  the  introductory  lecture  of  a 
course  he  is  delivering  at  the  Glasgow  University  on  the 
subject  of  Theism.  The  distinguished  speaker  admitted 
that  such  a statement  might  provoke  adverse  criticism 
on  the  part  of  those  who  merely  conceive  God  in  terms 
of  philosophy,  and  who  are  fearful  of  any  humanizing 
thought  of  the  Eternal.  But  he  proposed,  as  reported 
in  foreign  dispatches,  to  speak  “of  a God  of  whom  it 
would  be  inadequate  but  not  untrue  to  sav  that  He  took 


sides,  that  He  worked  for  great  ends,  that  He  is  a spirit 
engaging  with  other  spirits,  and  that  He  was  in  that 
sense  what  the  lecturer  did  not  think  profane  to  call  a 
social  God.” 

That  phrase,  “a  social  God,”  pulls  up  the  mind  with 
a sudden  shock,  not  because  it  sounds  sacrilegious,  but 
because  it  is  such  an  abrupt  announcement  of  an  inade- 
quately recognized  truth.  Surely  the  God  of  the  Christian 
is  not  a Deity  who  holds  Himself  aloof  from  humanity, 
but  who  eternally  busies  Himself  with  earthly  affairs. 
“My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I work,”  said  Jesus. 
Here  is  a great  business  upon  which  heaven  and  hell  and 
earth  are  centering  attention,  the  sublime  drama  of 
human  history,  in  which  God  plays  the  part  of  helper. 
He  stands  not  off  like  a general  on  the  hill  top,  watching 
the  play  of  forces  beneath  his  feet  in  the  valley,  but 
mingles  in  the  conflict  with  the  multitudes  whom  He  has 
made  in  His  own  image,  that  with  them,  not  without 
them,  He  may  at  last  produce  a redeemed  race  fit  for 
eternal  companionship  -with  Himself.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
social  God. 


Native  Genius 

The  old  saw,  “Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,” 
never  had  a better  exemplification  than  among  the  tribes 
of  the  North,  as  one  is  forced  to  realize  after  reading  an 
article  on  “The  Eskimos  as  Aboriginal  Inventors”  in  the 
Scientific  American,  by  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Curator  of  An- 
thropology in  the  University  of  California,  who  says: 
Windows  without  glass,  the  carpenter’s  brace,  the  first 
decked  boat,  a type  of  self-supporting  vault  unknown  to 
civilized  architecture,  an  artificial  arm,  are  only  a few  of  the 
achievements  to  the  credit  of  the  Eskimo;  while  he  has 
solved  the  problem  of  drilling  a curved  hole,  or  sawing  with- 
out a saw,  with  ease.  Twenty-five  thousand  today,  perhaps 
fifty  thousand  all  told  before  the  diseases  of  civilization  and 
alcohol  had  begun  to  draw  them  from  the  height  of  their 
prosperity,  the  Eskimo  population  from  Greenland  to  Alaska 
has  always  been  less  than  that  of  a second-rate  city  among 
ourselves.  It  is  not  amiss  to  say  that  they  have  produced 
more  inventive  geniuses,  man  for  man,  than  any  other  peo- 
ple, not  excluding  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

It  is  a very  disturbing  reflection  that  the  approach  of 
modern  civilization  to  untutored  aborigines  frequently 
has  the  effect  of  diminishing  their  stalwart  qualities,  by 
making  easily  accessible  to  them  many  things  for  lack 
of  which  they  were  formerly  compelled  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity. 


A Big  Work  for  Humanity 

Religion,  philanthropy,  statesmanship  and  engineering 
science  have  contributed  to  inaugurate  one  of  the  most 
humane  undertakings  known  to  modern  times.  This  is 
nothing  less  than  the  reclamation  of  the  vast  area  of  the 
Hwai  River  Valley  in  China,  so  that  this  territory  shall 
not  be  devastated  by  the  floods  which  for  twenty-five 
hundred  years  have  caused  untold  suffering  to  millions 
of  human  beings.  The  section  referred  to  is  a portion 
of  China’s  great  alluvial  plain,  reaching  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  west  to  the  sea,  and  from  Shan-hai-kwan  to 
Hanchow.  It  is  said  that  this  plain  is  still  in  process  of 
construction,  no  part  of  it  being  finished,  and  the 
changes  which  are  now  going  forward  “form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  examples  of  continent  building  at 
present  in  existence.” 

The  Hwai  River  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  runs 
between  banks  higher  than  the  surrounding  country,  but 
when  the  river  overflows  its  bounds  it  is  said  that  the 
geography  of  a whole  province  is  changed  over  night. 
These  vast  inundations  make  it  impossible  for  the  farm- 
ers to  average  more  than  two  crops  in  five  years,  though 
under  normal  conditions  two  large  crops  each  year  could 


